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FASHIONABLE EDUCATION. 
WILLIAM HOPEFUL was an 


only son, whose mother died when he 
was three years old. By his father he 
had the prospect of an estate worth five 
hundred poundsa year. His uncle, who 
inherited the family estate, had reached 
the wrong side of fifty, and was still 
unmarried, so that our young hero, on 
the demise of his father and uncle, had 
a fair prospect of succeeding to at least 
four thousand a year, besides consider- 
able expectations from mdiden aunts, 
grand aunts, &c. 

Some time in the summer of f7—, 
I received from Squire Hopeful, our 
hero’s father, a pressing invitation to 
dinner. .I had already been his paro- 
chial schoolmaster upwards, of four 
years, without receiving afy similar 
attention, or indeed any attention what- 
ever. I was therefore totally at a loss 
to account for the honour now confer- 
red, and it more than once occurred to 
me, that the company was to consist 
of a batch of drunken farmers in the 
neighbourhood, and that poor Malcolm 
was invited to be the butt of the com- 
pany. Be the event or the intention 
What they might, I deemed it prudent 
to accept the invitation. Having put 
on my best coat, my triple cocked hat, 
and my fringed muslin cravat; and 
having made above fifty resolutions not 
to get-tipsy, I repaired to his honour’s 
Nea_@ ur appointed. On entering 

ode. “to my very great surprize, I 











found the company consisted of Squire 
Hopeful, his son Billy, and Misses 
Euphemia, Dorothea, Jemima, Cle- 
mentina, Xantippe; and Penelope, all 
antiquated maiden aunts or cousins of 
the right worshipful family of the 
Hopefuls. Such a sight totally dis- 
concerted me, and to tell the truth, 
might have disconcerted a much great- 
er adept in the art of bowing than ever 
I could pretend to be. I therefore 
made my awkward bow as Well as £ 
could, and instantly seated myself on 
the nearest chair. This first embar- 
rassment over, I soon fouhd myself 
tolerably easy, asthe gentleman himself, 
and the ladies were extremely attentive. 
It now occurred to me, (for I ‘was at 
that time a good looking young fellow,) 
that his honour had sent for me, in or- 
der to offer me the hand of one or other 
of said ladies, with a situation in the 
custom house or excise. Dinner at 
last appeared, and after it a bottle of 
wine, when the Squire relieved my 
anxiety by addressing me as follows, 
Mr. Mac Dominie, I mean to place 
under vour care an orphan boy, whom 
I have brought up, and intend educat- 
ing, out of pure charity. The ordinary 
schoolfees are six shillings a year, but 
I mean to 4llow you ten shillings, which 
you know, is very handsome.” L[nod- 
ded assent. In continuation he inform- 
ed me, that he had boarded him with 
an old woman within a few yards ot 
my school, at two shillings a week, and 
that his son Billy’s. old clothes would 
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serve him well enough. This important | 


affair being settled, he told me he 
wished to take my opinion ‘on a matter 
of infinite importance, namely, the ed- 
ucation of his son and heir Billy ; and 
having descanted on the youth’s great 
expectations, the. antiquity and heroic 
deeds of his ancestors, &c. &c. asked 
me ingenuously what I would do, were 
{ in his place? He made a solemn 
pause, and the ladies were all atten- 
tion. 

If the boy were mine, said I, E would 
send him along with the orphan Hora-. 
tio, and treat them exactly alike. What 
a scene followed. ‘The Squire was 
completely petrified, or rather horrif- 
ed. Miss Jemima fainted. Miss Cle- 
mentina’s eyes reeled in her head with 
indignation, and the other ladies quitted 
the room with precipitation. After 
this hurly burly was appeased, and 
Misses Jemima and Clementina had 
left us, the Squire told me, I had said 
a more impolite and improper thing, 
than ever proceeded from a human 
mouth, adding, with uncommon em- 
phasis, that it would be monstrously 
shocking to place his heir, and the son 
of a beggar upon the same footing in 
point of education. 

Finding it needless to argue the 
matter farther, I told him he was the 
best judge, and could take his own way. 
I took my leave as soon as decency 
perimitte d. At the time appointed Ho- 
yatio was sent to school, and by the 
time he was fourteen, had made him- 
self master of all the inferior branches 
of education, necessary for business. 
He was bound apprentice to a merchant 


of some eminence, who in process of 
time, gave him a small share of the 
concern, as a reward for his industry 


ind honesty. From one step to ano- 
her he cradually ascended, and at the 

age of forty had secured a handsome 
aio gateee with which he retired and 

ourchased a small estate near the spot 
bis nativity. 
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THE LEGAGY.—A Tave 
( Concluded.) 

When Mrs. Ainslie returned and re- 
lated to her daughter what had passed, 
Ellen felt a ray of hope beam on her 
desponding mind. “ If Frederick still 
loves me,” she exclaimed, “ I care for 
nothing else; his own exertions will, 
FE doubt not, enable him at some future 
period to place me ina situation a little 
above indigence ; I covet neither wealth 
nor grandeur.” At the appointed time 


Frederick arrived ; their meeting was 


sad, but affectionate ; they then revert- 
ed tc ‘he past events. ‘ Here is the 
paper,” said Frederick to Mrs. Ainslie, 
“in which I have advertised the parti- 

culars of this, to me, distressing affair ; 


justice; heaven knows how far from 
my heart is any such base wish; but 
under existing circumstances, I cannot 
but feel it as a deprivation of my great- 
est felicity; though even under this 
affliction, I shall feel comfort in the re- 
flection that Ihave acted conscientious- 
ly, since upon my evidence alone de- 
pended the detection of the fraud; and 
doubly painful as it was to me to ac- 
knowledge it, I have acted with integ- 
rity.’ Mrs. Ainslie was preparing to 
make some remark which implied ap- 
probation of his conduct, when her eye 
glanced ompthe advertisement Freder- 
ick had catsed to be inserted; she ut- 
tered a shriek of surprize, and clasping 
her hands together, exclaimed, ** Mer- 
ciful Heaven! can it be?” Frederick 
and Ellen gazed on her in silent aston- 
ishment, She extended her arms to- 
wards them—‘* My children, my dear 
children, you will be happy at last; I 
am that Agnes Eversfield; that unhap- 
py, disobedient girl who was forgiven 
by her father in his last moments; I 
am the heiress of the wealthy merchant 
Pedro Sautarelle. "The joy of the young 
couple at this unexpected discovery 
was great. Every thing was speedily 
arranged for their departure; and on 


{their arrival at Lisbon, the mother of 








‘Ellen proved her identity so satisfas: 
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rily, that she was soon invested with jf gata 
i‘ e€ goodness 0 


her lawful inheritance. Having made 
an ample provision for her daughter 
and son-in-law, her latter days were 
passed in peace and happiness. Her 
first error had been’atoned for by much 
subsequent suffering, while the integri- 
ty and noble conduct of the amiable 
Frederick were amply rewarded by 
this sudden and unlooked for transition 
from a station of despair and wretched- 
ness to that of felicity as perfect as our 
mortal state admits of. — 
——— 
DOMESTIC PLEASURE. 

Abroad, men sometimes pass for 
more, sometimes for less, than they are 
worth. The politician rolls himself up 
like a hedgehog before strangers ; but 
in private he shoots his quills. Liberty 
and leisure develope character. It is in 
the domestic circle, im the family parlour, 
it is in his gownand slippers, in giving 
orders to his servants, that a man is 
thoroughly seen. Here he acts without 


disguise or restraint. Here he assumes | 


no unnatural airs of importance, but 
calmly lays aside his foreign manners, 
and all his extravagant ‘pretensions, 
whether accustomed to rule in the sen- 
ate, to expound in the desk, or to con- 
tend in the field, he claims no privilege 
from his factitious consequence, when 
he enters his own mansion. ‘The ten-. 
derness of a wife instantly arches his 
brow, and he gladly exchanges the 
robe or the sword, the high-toned voice 
and the stately port, for the prattle of 
his children, and the puerilities and 
sports of the hearth. Here unpinioned 
by fashion, he acknowledges the domi- 
nion of nature, and neither a stranger 
nor a bachelor can intermingle with his 


"joy. 


He will not blush tkat has a father’s heart 

Yo take in childish play, 2 childish part; 

But bends his sturdy neck to any toy, 

That youth takes pleaSure in, to please his boy. 
~~ 


THE VINE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF. HERDER. 
On the day of their creation, the trees boast- 
ed to another of their excellence. “ Me the 
Lord lanted,” said the lofty cedar. “strength, 
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fragrance, and ape os he bestowed on me”— 
the master fashioned me to 

be a blessing,” said the shadowy palm, “ utility 
and beauty he united in my form.” The apple 
tree said, “ Like a bridegroom among youths I 
glow in my beauty, amid the trees of the grove.” 
The, myrtle said; “ Like the rose among briars, 
so am J amid other shrubs.” Thus all boasted ; 
the olive and the fig-tree, and: even the fir. The 
vine alone drooped silent to the ground: “ To 
me (thought he) every thing seems to have 
heen refused : I have neither stem, nor branches, 
nor flowers ; but such as I am, I will.hope and 
wait.” He bent down his shoots and Wept. Not 
lone had he to wait; for behold, the divinity of 
earth, Man, drew nigh. He saw the feeble help- 
less plant trailing its honours along the soil. In 
pity, he lifted up the recumbent shoots, and 
twined the feeble plant about his own bower ; and 
now the winds played with its leaves and tendrils, 
and the warmth of the sun began to gee 
its hard green grapes, and to prepare wit 
them a sweet and delicious juice, the repast and 
the drink of gods and men. Decked with its rich 
clusters, the vine now leaned towards its master, 
who tasted its refreshing fruit and juicy beverages 
and named the vine his friend, his grateful fa- 
vourite! Then the proud trees envied the vine, 
for behold, they stood barren and neglected ; 
but he rejoiced in his humble growth and _ his 
persevering patience ; and still his juice enlivens 
the heart of the sad, lifts the sinking courage 
and inspires to perseverance and exertion. 

Despair not, ye forsaken; bear, wait, and 
strive. From the insignificant reed flows the 
sweetest of juices ; from the bending vine springs . 
the most delightful drink of the earth. 


Rm 


The Rev. Rowland Hill, when at college, was: 
remarkable for the vivacity of his manners and 
frequent wittiness of his observations. In a.con- 
versation on the powers of the letter H, where it 
was contended, that it was no letter, but asi 
aspiration of breathing. He took the oppo: 
side of the question, and insisted on its bemg to 
all intents and purposes a letter ; and- concluded 
by observing, that, if it was not, it was a very 
serious affair to him, as it would occasion his 
being ILL all the days of his life, 


—_ 

When Chartes If. was once at Oxford, he was 
greatly struck with a portrait of Charles {, done 
with a pen in such a manner that the lines were 
formed by verses from the Psalms, and so con- 
trived as to contain every psalm, that he begged 
it of the college, and promised, in return, to 
grant them whatever request they should make. . 
This they consented to, and gave his majesty the 
picture, accompanied by the request, which was, 
that he would give.it to them again. 


——_- " &. 
. mausic l gentleman, while performing, was 
lately arrcsied by two bailiffs whe requested him: 


to join ves in a gio;—* T should. rather ima- 
gine,’ sav’ the unfortunate gentleman, “ you 
wish tor 2 ca oh yr » 












POETRY. 


For the Parlour Companion. 
TO-MORROW. 
YE, who in this dark vale of tears, 


Would shun the bitterest pangs of sorrow; 


The future view with jealous fears, 
Nor blindly dream of bliss to-morrow 
To-day, may bright in smiles be drest, 
May all the tints of pleasure borrow ; 
With youth, health, fame, and fortune blest, 
We weep upon their grave to-morrow. 
—— 


ODE TO INDIFFERENCE. 


Be thou, indifference my song, 
And as life’s days glide careless on, 

Pllshed no sorrowing tear ; 

If thou wilt in my bosom dwell, 
Toewv’ry hope Pll bid furewell, 

In this terrest~ial sphere. 
Should all my life one tempest be, 
Thy smiles, mild nymph! should solace me, 

And heal each piercing dart ;— 
Expand then thy protective wing, 
Whilst thus to thee I lonely sing, 

To tranquilize my heart. 

Tho’ chequer’d isthis busy scene, 
Would’st thou but gently pass between, 

To stay the tears that flow, 
Care would not hold such pow’rful sway, 
Deforming oft the fairest day 

Of youth’s inspiring glow. 

‘Then place me in thy happy bow’r, 
Secure from each unpitying show’r, 

That chills lite’s op’ning morn ; 
For, ah! ’tis thine with mystic skill, 
‘fo mould the bosom to thy will, 

Of ev’ry hope forlorn. 

Thmk not that I thy presence seek, 
When sorrow’s tear bedews my check, 

And low I sink opprest. 

Thou know’st I’ve little pleasure known ; 
Her gilded days too early flown, 

Mave left an aching breast. 

*Tis true, we seldom woo thy smile, 
Life’s joyous moments to beguile ; 

For ’ere our bliss we know, 
Dark clouds will ev’ry prospect gloom, 
The future crushing in its bloom, 

With swift impending woe. 

Sure happiness with transient ray, 
Js like the sun in April’s day, 

O’erclouded in an howr ; 

For oft when youthful hope runs high, 
The dismal shade, the gath’ring sky, 

Portend a threat’ninge show’r. 

~~, ws. 
indifference, at thy calm shrine, 
Pd bow, tho’ happiness were mine, 

For thou can’st soothe the soul, 
When fate’s unkindest frowns appear, 
Her mazy wand’rings can’st thou cheer, 

And ev’ry pang controul. 

Then rest, indifference! rest with me, 
For oftI waft a sigh to thee, 
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To thee oft breathe a pray’r— 
Though ills unnumber’d round me rist, 
If thou but hear my pensive sighs, 

Vl bid adieu to care. 


i 
TO 
Oh! were I on some desert shore, 
And Delia smil’d consent ; 
I'd seek the haunts of men no more, 
But all the follies they adore, 
Resign with blest content. 
Our home should be some fairy cell, 
Carv’d out by Nature’s hand; 
Or, should we lack a spot, to dwell, 
I'd frame a cot in some sweet dell, 
The most like fairy land: 
For her I'd brave the dang’rous chase, 
And till the rugged soil, 
And hold one smile from that dear face, 
Adorn’d with ev’ry lovely grace, 
A rich reward tor toil : 
When Nature’s wants were thus supply’d, 
Our pleasures we’d commence ; 
Now sportive climb the mountain’s side ; 
Now in the plain in converse glide, 
Enjoying soul and sense. 
And when bright Phebus’ beams depart, 
The wanton waves to kiss! 
We'd press each other to the heart, 
And all the thrillirig joys impart, 
Of lovers plung’d in bliss. 
Thus would we live, nor can I fear, 
But, that when death came nigh; 
That power who makes mankind his care, 
Would, kindly list’ning to our pray’r, 
Bid us together dic. 
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SONG, 
¢ Addressed to a young Lady. 


T'une—* Ye banks and braes o’ Bennie Doon” 


Fair modest flow’r, of matchless worth, 
Thou sweet enticing bonnie gem, 
How blest the soil that gave thee birth ! 
How blest thine honor’d parent stem! 
How doubly blest shall be the youth, 
To whom thy heaving bosom warms ! 
Possess’d of beauty, love, and truth, 
He’ll clasp an angel in his arms! 
Tho’ storms of life were blowing snell, 
And on his brow sat brooding care, 
Thy seraph’s smile would quick dispel 
The darkest gloom o’ black despair ! 
Sure heav’n hath granted thee to us, 
And chose thee from the dwellers there, 
And sent thee from celestial bliss, 
To shew what all the virtues are ! 
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